Louis BECOMES A LIBERTINE

a craving for unripe fruit, for girls hardly out of childhood,
proclaimed already the senile decrepitude of the libertine.
Easter passed by, and still the King allowed the assembled
crowds to know that he had not performed his Easter duties,
by the mere fact of not laying his hands on the poor people
afflicted with scurvy or the King's evil. Barbier in his concern
was for countenancing sacrilege to keep up appearances; in
his Journal, he writes: It is dangerous for a King to give an
example like that to his people; we are on good enough terms
with the Pope for the son of the Church to be given a dis-
pensation to perform his Easter duties in whatever state he
might be in, without sacrilege and with a quiet conscience.'
D'Argenson writes: 'They wish to preserve an appearance of
decency by a Low Mass which the Cardinal de Rohan would
say in the King's closet with Reverend Father de Linieres
present; one would keep it very quiet that his Majesty had
come neither to Confession nor to the Eucharist.' There was
even talk of safeguarding externals by giving the King an
unconsecrated Host to consume.

The tactics of Pompadour in this next act of the play con-
sisted in closing her eyes to everything, and thus giving tacit
consent for Louis to seduce as many girls as he wanted, pro-
vided their only hold on him was purely physical: she knew
that 'ces petites-la', who ehad no education', were no real
match for her. As Madame de Mirepoix had assured her with
comforting if somewhat unflattering shrewdness: It is your
staircase which the King loves, he is used to going up and
down it.... He is not afraid of boring you.' Certainly these
girls would be no match against her intelligence if they "ever
attempted to gain a foothold at Court. Once, a man, wretched
at discovering that the King was writing to his wife, begged
Madame du Hausset to ask the marquise to save her from the
King. He said that his wife was Very intelligent, a born
intriguer, and that he would be in despair'. Pompadour
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